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STATE AND COUNTY ADVERTISING. 


At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Edito- 
rial Association, in January last, a legislative commit- 
tee was appointed to consider the question of a more 
general publication, in the various newspapers of the 
State, of the usual legal advertising. The publication 
of trial lists, lists of jurors, etc., is nothing like as ex- 
tensive as it should be, and the attention of the legis- 
lature will doubtless be called to the subject at the next 
session. 

J. Irvin Steel, Esq., the President of the Association, 
advocates the passage of a general law requiring the 
publication, in at least two papers in each county, of 
all local Jaws which may be passed relating to the 
various counties, so that the people most interested 
may know promptly what new laws have been passed 
and what changes have been made in the old ones, 

The proverbial modesty of the Pennsylvnia editors 
has heretofore prevented them from asking such legis- 
lation; but there is no reason why a more liberal 
amount of legal advertising should not be done, simply 
in the public interest. The newer States in the West 
have generously recognized the value of the local press 
in advertisements pertaining to both State and county 
matters, and the older States should not be content 
with the meagre publications thought sufficient at a 
time when the influence of the press was unknown 
and unfelt. 

It is hoped and believed that the present movement 
will result in some change for the better, and a good 
opportunity will be afforded, at the coming Summer 
Meeting, for a consultation of the editors and pub- 
lishers with the legislative committee, that the latter 
may have the benefit of all practical suggestions and 
be able to present a convincing and conclusive report. 
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“ ELECTROCUTION ” is what we are coming to. 








A FIRE in the stationery, book and job printing es- 
tablishment of Wm. H. Hoskins, No. 927 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, on’ Saturday evening, April 19, caused a 
loss on stock and building estimated at $50,000. 





enbiatadiatabiintaies 

THE Philadelphia Ex-Delegates’ Association will 
celebrate the birthday of George W. Childs in hand- 
some style, on May 10. There will be addresses by 
good speakers, vocal and instrumental music, and an 
enjoyable time, no doubt. 

oo 

THE business of M. O. Raiguel & Co., paper dealers, 
Philadelphia, who made an assignment several weeks 
since, is still in the hands of the assignee. It is be- 
lieved, however, that an amicable settlement with the 
creditors will soon be made and the business continued. 

eee 

THE Twentieth Session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union will be held in Atlanta, Ga., on the 
first Monday in June. The members of the various 
local Unions are deeply interested in matter: likely to 
be discussed during the session, and the proceedings will 
be watched with interest. Southern hospitality will 
insure the delegates a cordial welcome and a pleasant 
visit to the “Gate City ” of the South. 

iii ninsaceaiianie 

“Tue Cost oF Stock,” by C. G. Burgoyne, one of 
New York’s most eminent master printers, has been 
received with great favor. It is a work of practical 
value to all who either print, buy, or sell paper. The 
book is happily dedicated, by the author, to “ my fel- 
low-sufferer, the esteemed estimate maker, with the 
earnest hope that he will treat all fractions of a pound 
as sixteen ounces avoirdupois, and that his labors may 
be lightened by its use.” 
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PHILADELPHIA TYPOTHET#. 

At the meeting held April 10, the Philadelphia Ty- 
pothetz elected the following officers, to serve for the 
ensuing year: 

President—John R. McFetridge. 

First Vice-President—Wm. H. Hoskins. 

Second Vice-President—J. R. Jones. 

Treaswrer—W im. B. MacKellar. 

Recording Secretary—John W. Wallace. 

Corresponding Secretary—Wm. M. Patton. 

Executive Committee—Charles Emory Smith, George §. Fer- 
guson, Louis E,. Levy, M. F. Benerman, Wm. F. Fell. 

The following delegates were elected to attend the 
annual meeting of the United Typothetz of America, 
to be held in Boston during the month of September, 
_ 1890: J. B. McFetridge, Wm. H. Hoskins, Wm. M. 
Patton, John W. Wallace, George 8. Ferguson, Clay- 
ton McMichael, Joshua R. Jones, Wm. B. MacKellar, 
Wm. F. Fell, Geo. H..Buchanan. 
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In calling attention to the centenary of Franklin’s 
death, and the meeting then about to be held under the 
auspices of the American Philosophical Society, the 
editor of the Public Ledger wrote: “ An evening would 
scarcely serve to set forth the labors and influence of 
that remarkable man, even though the speakers should 
confine their remarks to the local forces he set at work 
for the good of his fellow-men. Setting aside his ser- 
vices to State and nation, his scientific experiments 
and writings, and viewing Franklin only as a public- 
spirited citizen having to do with the literary, educa- 
tional, charitable and social activities of the commu- 
nity in which he lived, he would furnish a theme to 
tax the resources of a score of speakers. The Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society does a simple act of duty in 
turning attention again to this remarkable man, who 
was always sensible, useful and distinguished beyond 
his fellows, whether as diplomat in a foreign court, as 
organizer of a volunteer fire company, or as a scientific 
investigator of natural laws.” 





A HANDSOME “In Memoriam of Oliver Stuck,” edi- 
tor and proprietor of the York (Pa.) Democratic Press 
from 1817 to 1890, has been issued “in acknowledg- 
ment of his kindness and devotion as a husband and 
father, as also to perpetuate his name for the rich heri- 
tage he has bequeathed, in an honored and unsullied 
life, to his widow and children.” 





DaAvip WoLFE Bruce, for some years past the sole 
proprietor of “ Bruce’s Type Foundry,” New York, 
has retired from the business. The foundry will be 
continued by Messrs. Robert Lindsay, H. M. Hall and 
V. B. Munson, who have been connected with the 
house for more than twenty years. 





FREE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The Publishers’ Weekly prints an interesting letter 
from Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., the celebrated school 
book publishers, in reply to the question whether free 
school books are desirable. After showing that the 
private-purchase system is the cheapest, the firm claims 
that it is also the best, as follows: 


It is not possible that children shall be taught to take as good 
care of public property as they will of their own private pro- 
perty. It is not possible that the same habits of cleanliness 
and neatness can be enforced if dirty, half-worn, disease-in- 
fested books are placed in the hands of children. The report 
of the Health Officer of the city of Boston, for last year, cer- 
tified to the increase of contagious diseases from the use of 
free school books. It is entirely proper that the State or com- 
munity shall pay all such expenses as are necessary, and as are 
common to all the children in school. Such expenditures in- 
clude the cost of the building, its furniture, apparatus and 
material used in connection therewith, such as fuel, chalk, 
maps, charts, globes, books of reference, and other material; 
but when it comes to the purchase of such articles as are in- 
tended for the particular use of each child, we do not see 
where a line can be drawn between all the articles that are es- 
sential for the child’s attendance at school. He must have 
clothes and shoes as well as books. He must have food as well 
as books. These are equally essential to the child’s attendance, 
and the books are the smallest item on the list. Why should 
one be procured at the expense of the State, rather than the 
others? It seems to us, indeed, that the commencement of 
this public support of children will lead step by step to the 
complete support of all who shail desire it. If the parent is 
entitled to receive school books for his children for their use 
in school, why not other articles that are equally necessary ? 

e 

MACMILLAN & Bowes, of Cambridge, England, have 
published a sumptuous work under the title of “ Annals 
of Scotch Printing.” The first part was written as a se- 
ries of articles for the Printers’ Register, by Dr. Robt. 
Dickson, who was obliged to abandon it by ill-health, 
The task was completed by John Philip Edmond, who 
found himself called upon to deal with the majority of 
the printers whose work called for notice. Practically 
the scope of the plan includes all the printers who 
followed their calling in Scotland up to the close of 
the sixteenth century. It has been carried out with 
patience and thoroughness in the way of research, and 
with abundant bibliographic knowledge of early print- 
ing generally. Indeed, it is a work that will interest 
bibliographers and antiquarians more than printers. 








“McGinty” is bound to be immortalized—a post- 
office has been named after him in Carbon County, Pa. 
What honors await “ Little Annie Rooney?” 


RPSL A. Sa 

R. J. Correy, who edited the Valley Sentinel, at Ship- 
pensburg, Pa., from 1866 to 1872, ia now publishing the 
Eagle, at Wilson, Kansas. 





THOUGH some of our colleges are very old they are 
still in possession of their faculties,—Zeazas Siftings. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


H. R. Gaff has succeeded G. W. Atherton as publisher of the 
Valley Echo, at Greencastle, Pa. 

The Appeal, of Elkton, Md., has been enlarged to an eight- 
column folio. 

The DuBois (Pa.) Courier (weekly) has entered upon its 
twelfth year, and the daily is in its third year. A new office 
building is being erected, exclusively for its own use. 

The Southern Standard, of Arkadelphia, Arkansas, has com- 
menced its twenty-third volume. Adam Clark is editor and 
proprietor. 

The Bryn Mawr (Pa.) News has prospered sufficiently to put 
in a power press, and “ ye editor,” Frank A. Hower, is happy 
thereat. 

Otto F. Peeler has purchased the Herald office at Berwyn, 
Pa., and will continue the publication. 

The New Jersey Courier, of Toms River, N. J., appears with 
a new electro. heading, because “the old one was worn out, 
it having been in use for nearly twenty years!” 

The Reformed Church Record, published at Reading, Pa., by 
Daniel Miller, has started on its third volume with a circula- 
tion of over four thousand. 

The Maratime Journal, of Philadelphia, began volume six in 
April, with a new dress, handsomely displayed. Samuel B. 
Macdonnell is the publisher. 

The National Defender, of Rahway, N. J., was fifty years old 
on April 4, and it was also the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
purchase by the present proprietor, L. 8. Hyer. The double 
event was celebrated by printing in large figures, ‘*50,’”’ in gold 
bronze, at one side of the heading, and “25,” in silver, on the 
other. This goes to show, of course, that the editor, unlike 
some others, has made lots of silver and gold. 

The Coalport (Pa.) Standard has entered upon its sixth vol- 
ume “under flattering prospects.” So says C. P. Pannebaker, 
its editor. 

The Elk County Gazette, of St. Mary’s, Pa., is now in its twen- 
ty-third year. 

The Milton (Pa.) Record is seventeen years old, and W. H. 
Smith is vigorously wielding the editorial pen. 

The Carriage Monthly, of Philadelphia, one of the ablest and 
handsomest trade publications in the world, began its twenty- 
sixth volume in April. Ware Brothers are the publishers. 


Chas. H. Dorr, formerly of the Osceola Mills (Pa.) Courier, is 
associate editor on the Berwick (Pa.) Independent. The Inde- 
pendent will soon enter upon its twentieth volume. 


A GERMAN contemporary advises the use of wood- 
pulp rings for producing tight joints in steam pipes. 
They are cheaper than rubber rings or gaskets, and, 
unlike the latter substance, are not destroyed by heat. 
The material used in the manufacture of these rings is 
well-bleached wood-pulp, containing nothing capable 
of attacking metal. Before use the rings should be 
dipped in a drying oil—linseed oil, for instance—this 
causes them to swell readily, and, when applied and 
the joints screwed up, they entirely fill out all the hol- 


low places in the metal, so that perfectly tight joints 
are produced, 
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A GRASS-WIDOW is not a woman whose husband 
died from hay fever.—New York Journal. 





OWN YOUR BOOKS. 

Mr. Gladstone has been recently talking about pub- 
lic libraries. He seems to question the utility.of the 
modern gigantic storehouse of books. 

It is time some one called attention to this form of 
bibliomania among English-speaking peoples. Here 
in Boston, for instance, a palace is slowly climbing 
heavenward, the most magnificent and costly building 
in the city, which is to be the home of the book. This 
devotion to books could be praised, and the Legislature 
and city commended for thus spending the people’s 
money, if we were not certain that it inevitably means 
less home libraries, less personal possession of valuable 
and helpful volumes. But it certainly does mean just 
that. . 

If you buy your own book it is at least clean; it 
brings no infection to your dwelling. Is there any- 
thing more delightful than the fragrance of the new 
book as you crack it open as flowers open to the gaze 
at daybreak? And the sense of proprietorship pre- 
vents all hurry. You have it. There it rests on your 
table, patient for your convenience. You may lay it 
down to think for an hour, with no impertinent voice 
whispering: “ Hurry up! My turn next.” It is this 
thinking over a book which is the most valuable 
thing about reading. That is the way we “take the 
little book and eat it,” as St. John says. A book of 
real worth seems to say: “‘ Lay me down now, and take 
me up again after you have dreamed over what I said 
on such a page.” Your own book, marked and leaf 
turned down, will sometimes stand a year on the shelf 
all disused; but you know where to find what you 
want. As the time goes on, one day you spring out of 
your chair, exclaiming: “I have read something on 
this point. Oh,I have it! It isin such and such a 
volume. See! Here it is!” You are conversing with 
your friend about Rome. “ What did Dickens write 
about the Colosseum? Dear, Dear! I got it out of 
the public library. I have no Dickens of my own.” 
But you have a Byron. You pull it out. You sit and 
read, and charm yourself with a pleasure far more ex- 
quisite than when you first perused it. 

“Tama young man, living in a boarding-house. A 
library would be an incumbrance.” ‘To which I reply: 
A young man with a library will prove irresistible. 
The world has a place for him and his books.— Ran- 
dolph Hill, in Boston Globe. 

Jimmy JAYSMITH (to caller)—‘“Can you whistle, 
Mr. Larkin?” 

Larkin—“ Not very well, Jimmy. Why?” 

Jimmy—“ Well, I think you had better learn how, 
for pop told mamma, last night, you’d have to whisile 
for the hundred dollars he owes you.” — Life. 
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PRESERVATION OF ENGRAVINGS AND 
DRAWINGS ON LITHO. STONES. 


The Ocsterr- Ungar Buchdrucker Zeitung has published 
an article, by Frederick Sandtner, of Copenhagen, in 
which the author gives a description of a process by 
which, he claims, originals may be reproduced after a 
lapse of many years. His process requires that a pho- 
to-litho. department be connected with the lithographic 
establishment. 

Those who know photo-lithography are aware of the 
fact that, in order to obtain a reproduction, a good 
negative is required. In case a negative is desired that 
is to be stored away for further use, it should be made 
as follows; From a stone containing a transfer or en- 
graving a good impression is made, with a solid black 
ink, upon good transfer paper, and this impression is 
at once transferred upon a sheet of white gelatine, or 
upon parchment paper coated with gelatine. In case 
the design is a large one it may be divided into sections. 
When you have obtained a perfect and clean transfer 
upon the gelatine, mount the same on a drawing-board, 
as you would common drawing paper, and, by means 
of a broad and soft hair brush, cover it with a solution 
of aniline brown. The coat of aniline should be with- 
out any streaks, When dry, give a second coat, or 
pour the aniline solution upon the transfer, thereby 


obtaining an even layer of aniline color. Instead of 


aniline brown you may use aniline black, etc., but the 
solution must be clear and transparent and absorb the 
light. After the aniline color has dried, wash off the 
printing ink with a few drops of turpentine and a tufi 
of clean cotton. Then take the gelatine transfer from 
the drawing board; now, it will show a beautiful and 
clear negative, which is perfect in its smallest details. 
Imperfect transfers may be at once washed off gelatine 
sheets, with turpentine, and those sheets may be used 
again. Such gelatine negatives may be preserved for 
any length of time by placing them between the leaves 
of a book, but will keep better still if you varnish 
them. It is best to use a white turpentine varnish for 
the purpose—add some siccative, and give the side con- 
taining the transfer a coat, and then the reverse side. 
This coat of varnish has the advantage that it pro- 
tects the negative against humidity and prevents folds 
and wrinkles. 

To obtain an impression from such a negative you 
must resort to photo-lithography. A glass case is al- 
ways to be had in a lithographic establishment; the 
same must be covered with a double layer of some yel- 
low material (paper muslin, etc.), and not an aperture 
must be overlooked through which any light may pene- 
trate. You also need severe! quart bottles, a funnel, a 
tin bowl, a copying frame, aud paper. According to a 
certain formula, the chrome bath is prepared in the tin 





bowl, and, after bathing the paper therein, it is sus- 
pended in the glass case, fastening it on top of some 
blotting paper by means of two pins. Let the paper 
dry over night, and make your copies in the morning; 
they take from ten to fifteen minutes. For developing, 
use the same bowl, and the copies are ready for the stone. 

Seeing the beautiful aniline negatives, the question 
arises whether or not all type printing and drawings 
might not be preserved in the same way; and we say 
that it is possible. Suppose you have to compose a 
book of many pages; you may set up four pages at a 
time, make a sharp impression upon transfer paper, 
which is at once transferred to gelatine, and then pre- 
pare the aniline negative. In this manner the pub- 
lisher may set up many hundred pages with very little 
type, and preserve the aniline negatives. The printing 
is done on the litho. press, and another advantage 
arises therefrom, for the photo-litho. printing is far 
superior to the typo-litho. printing. 

Zincographic transfers may thus be entirely dis- 
pensed with, for pictures can be at once transferred to 
the stone with the reading-matter, and color-printing 
for books might be cheaply introduced. 

Drawings, designs and writing may also be put di- 
rectly upon gelatine films; the artist may work with a 
litho. pen on gelatine ; or with crayon, after it has been 
grained with sand. Such drawings, designs, etc., may 
at once be changed into aniline negatives; the original 
is exactly reproduced upon the stone, which is of the 
utmost importance to such artists as do not consider 
photographic reproductions as satisfac.ury. 

+e. 


FIREPROOF PAPER OR BOARD. 


A new composition for making fireproof paper or 
board consists of forty per cent. of vegetable or animal 
fibre, or both; fifteen per cent. asbestos, ten per cent. 
alum or copperas, or their equivalents—such as, for in- 
stance, salt or tungstate of soda; ten per cent. plum- 
bago, lampblack, or other suitable coloring material, 
and twenty-five per cent. infusorial earth. To every 
five hundred pounds of the mixture are added about a 
hundred pounds of silicate of soda, and the composi- 
tion is thoroughly mixed with water in an ordinary 
pulp-engine, and is then run through an ordinary pa- 
per machine into the form of paper or board. After 
being dried, one or both surfaces of the paper or board 
are treated with a layer or coating of silicate of soda. 

By reducing the percentage of vegetable fibre and 
adding infusorial earth the fire-resisting property of 
the board or paper is materially increased, rendering it 
particularly well adapted for covering or lining floors, 
walls of vaults, rooms, or apartments generally. It is 
also useful fora great many other purposes, such as pro- 
tection of shutters, roofs, ete.—Paper Trade Journal. 
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QUEER BANK NOTES. 


There was received at the Treasury Department re- 
cently one of the most peculiar bank notes ever seen 
among the millions upon millions of currency notes 
printed by the Government. It was a twenty-dollar 
note or a ten-dollar note, just according to which side 
was up, for, by some remarkable mistake, the one side 
was printed with the figures and devices of a twenty- 
dollar bill, while the other had all the figures and de- 
vices of a ten. 

The note was returned to the Treasury by the cashier 
of the First Washington National Bank, of Jersey City, 
who sent it with a rather sarcastic note, intimating that 
his bank was not going into the freak business, and added 
that as the Treasury had counted that bill for twenty 
dollars, he would trouble them to send him an ordinary 
twenty-dollar note. The affair created a sensation, for 
no one had ever seen such a wonderful note before. 
The matter was referred to the Department of Issue, 
from which the note had been sent out to the Jersey 
City bank. The mistake was promptly corrected, and 
an immediate investigation was begun. 

A consultation was held with General Meredith, the 
chief of Bureau of Engraving and Printing. He was 
at first thunderstruck, but his amazement soon gave 
way to intense alarm at the palpable evidence of some 
glaring oversight somewhere. The Bureau is consid- 
ered a marvel of perfect surveillance and continual 
check and counter heck on every little detail. This 
mistake having occurred in one note, it must have oc- 
curred in more. All bank notes are printed in blocks 
of four on one sheet, and two hundred and fifty sheets 
in one bundle, so that there are always a thousand 
notes worked off at one printing. The thought occurred 
to him that possibly the banks might be flooded with 
these hybrids, which would mean disgrace and ridicule 
on his administration . 

A particularly aggravating feature was the fact that 
Mr. Graves, General Meredith’s immediate predecessor, 
had been in the Treasury when ‘the mistake was re- 
ported and had learned all about it. The investigation 
was prosecuted with vigor, and General Meredith soon 
found the cause of the trouble. It seems that the four 
notes printed on a sheet are not all of one denomina- 
tion. There are always three of one kind, and the 
fourth of another; thus, in this case, three tens and a 
twenty. It was an easy task to learn just when this 
bundle had been printed and by which plate printers. 
They were examined, and it was developed that one 
sheet of four notes, after having been printed on one 
side, had fallen off the bundle to the floor. The assist- 
ant who picked it up, by some unfortunate oversight, 
turned the sheet upside down when she placed it on 
the bundle. 





The rest is easily understood. This sheet was printed 
on the second side with a twenty face on the reverse of 
a ten, and one of the three ten faces on the reverse of 
the one twenty of the steel. Hence, there were two 
“*10-20s” in the lot. Thus the mistake was corrected ; 
but no good explanation was offered, or can be offered, 
why these two bills, passing through a score of hands, 
each one of whom is supposed to examine each bill 
most carefully, should not have been discovered. 
Every person in the bureau who handles a note is held 
responsible in the strictest way, and it is almost in- 
credible that none of these people should have discov- 
ered the mistake. In the Department of Issue are not 
less than six counters, whose business it has been for 
years to count the notes before issuing them to the 
banks. They are considered the most expert counters 
in the world, and yet all six of these wonderful experts 
allowed such a bill to pass through their hands. No 
trace has yet been found of the second hybrid, so that 
it must be wandering around the country. The Trea- 
sury Department is anxiously waiting to hear from it. 
Should it ever be returned, the two notes will be kept 
in the Treasurer’s office as rare curiosities.— Baltimore 
Sun. 


FRENCH NEWSPAPERS. 





France is a great country for journalists, but itisa - 
mighty poor field for a newspaper man. In Paris they 
produce the handsomest, best edited, best illustrated 
periodicals. in the world, and they have the meanest 
newspapers. The English newspapers are slow enough 
to set an American editor crazy. But newspapers, as 
we understand them, can hardly be said to exist in 
France, for news occupies but a very secondary place in 
their composition. Take, for example, Le Petit Jour- 
nal, the daily paper with the largest circulation in the 
world—genuine and undoubted. It sells for five sous 
(one cent), and it is the worst-looking little rag I ever 
laid eyes on. Printed on miserable paper, with heavy- 
faced type and poor ink, it presents a cheap, smeary 
appearance, which would fill the soul of the most slo- 
venly backwoods editor with disgust. It contains con- 
densed reports of the proceedings of the Chamber of 
Deputies, political articles, short police notes, and a 
story. The story is the main feature, the special arti- 
cles next, and the news is last to be considered. Dy- 
nasties may be overthrown, cities may be destroyed, 
kings and emperors may die, the Petit Journal will 
probably print the information some time; but, if the 
entire Western Hemisphere should be destroyed by an 
earthquake, and it was a question between publishing 
the news of the catastrophe and the story, the news 
would lay over every time.—Allan Foreman, in the 
Journalist. 
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FINE PRINTING. 

Every printing press ever made possessed some meri- 
torious qualities, and when in able hands good work 
could be turned out, and so it is to-day with the many 
platen job presses on the market. As platen and not 
cylinder presses are used for job work by country prin- 
ters, a few suggestions will not be out of place and 
might be useful. 

Now, I prefer some presses above others, but still 
some classes of work can be executed just as well and 
as neatly on one make of press as another. There are 
two causes more prominent than others which control 
good printing on platen presses, and these are the 
rollers and the tympan sheets, It is absolutely neces- 
sary to have good rollers, and yet I have known it to 
be impossible to do good work, even with new rollers, 
the cause being weak springs on the roller-carriers. 
The rollers must bear sufficiently hard on the form to 
give it a good inking, and yet how few printers seem to 
realize this, Springs are never replaced and are ex- 
pected to last as long as the framework of the press, 
notwithstanding there is more strain on the springs in 
accordance with their ability to withstand it than on 
any other part of the machine. The springs need to 
be replaced frequently, else good work is impossible. 
Putting cardboard behind the form is a poor way to 


* strengthen the springs. Better get new springs at once 


and thus save yourself much annoyance. 

On many presses, and, in fact, on all quarto and half- 
medium ones, there are carriers for three rollers, yet 
seldom more than two are used by many printers, even 
if the form be quite heavy. The third carrier is by no 
means to be considered merely as an ornament; it is 
for use, and should be used. I always use three rollers, 
unless the form is an open one and there is not much 
of it. Even billheads and similar work will be found 
to be printed more satisfactorily with three rollers than 
with two, and why should it not be so? There is 
everything in its favor. Fine lines are not clogged 
with ink in order that heavier lines may be sufficiently 
charged, and the form is in every way better inked. 
The ink is better distributed, and it requires less inking 
of the disk with the hand brayer than when only two 
rollers are used. A four-roller cylinder inks a form 
better than a two-roller one, else only two-roller ones 
would be made, and the same principle applies to job 
presses, Printers think it economy to use only two 
rollers, but my experience has always been otherwise. 
Always use a full complement of rollers and your 
work will be found to be much improved. Then, too, 
use hard packing on type in good condition. It gives 
a clearer impression, and the work does not present 
that mottled appearance that characterizes some offices. 
Use the best quality of pressboard. If you use card- 





board, don’t think it economy to use a sheet of cheap 
board under the tympan sheets, but use the best qual- 
ity of hard bristol board you can secure. The gauge 
pins need not penetrate the cardboard, and it will last 
for weeks. 

A good deal of trouble arises from the slipping of 
the roller-wheels on the tracks, thus causing the rollers 
to refuse to revolve until they strike the form. The 
result is cut rollers, in a short time, and an absence of 
ink on the lower edge of the form. Sometimes weak 
springs are the cause, or oil on the tracks. Use roller- 
bearers on all rule forms, and, in fact, on the majority 
of work done. If you have none regularly made, 
make them yourself out of some hard wood. It will 
pay you for the trouble—the expense is nothing. 
Have your presswork to be the very best possible, as 
good presswork can frequently be made to cover defects 
in composition, and, on the other hand, it clearly showe 
what manner of printer you are.—IJnland Printer. 

- 


PRINTERS vs. PAINTERS. 


These professions contain in their ranks men of the 
highest ability. It is as honorable and praiseworthy 
to be a good printer as to be an architect, a lawyer, or 
a doctor, and it should be regarded as a “ profession” 
quite as much as a business avocation. No man can 
step from the ranks of ordinary every-day pursuits, 
buy a printing outfit and become a printer, any more 
than a wholesale dealer in fish, or an auctioneer, find- 
ing his trade dull and collections slow, can make up 
his mind that on the first of the following month he 
will hang out his sign as “doctor” and commence to 
practice on the first unfortunate comer. This, alas, is 
only too common among so-called printers, and what 
is the result? Poor work, ignorance of the cost of 
production, and financial disaster. A landscape or 
portrait painter carefully studies his profession from 
its very foundation. He studies harmony of color, the 
effect on the eye of a brilliant hue when alongside a 
more sombre tone, and would scorn to ask the maker 
of his colors to make him a sky-blue or a crimson for 
a sunset. How different with the ordinary job printer 
or pressman. If he wants to match a color for a job 
that requires a shade a little different from the ordinary 
standard inks, in nine cases out of ten, he is absolutely 
at a loss to know how to do it, and hustles down to the 
office of the printing ink maker as fast as he can get 
there. He doesn’t know that a red and a black pro- 
duce a brown; it would probably paralyze him with 
astonishment to be informed that a blue and a yellow 
produce a green, and it would cause his hair to stand 
on end with amazement to be told that a little bronze- 
blue added to a lake will produce a very pretty purple. 
Any printing ink maker in the country knows from 
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experience the ignorance of the average pressman in 
regard to the manipulation of inks, and many amusing 
stories are told about the questions they are asked as to 
what to do with inks in certain contingencies. In a 
rainy and damp spell of weather an ink refuses to dry, 
and, although perhaps for the preceding month thesame 
ink has worked beautifully, it is very likely to be re- 
turned to the maker, with the information that his ink 
is “no good.” The addition of a little liquid drier 
would have overcome the trouble and prevented the 
ink maker from receiving a package of ink, which, as 
received from the printer, invariably contains a select 
mixture of pieces of cotton waste, sticks, and the rem- 
nants of press-room lunch. There is no possible way 
that a pressman can make himself more valuable to 
his employer, and at the same time master his profes- 
sion, than to study the inks he uses and endeaver to 
know at least as much about them as a house painter 
does about his paints.— Artist Printer. 





a 


THE STRETCH OF PAPER. 


In a recent issue of the Moniteur de la Papeterie 
Francais, Aug. Brulé, manager of Capdevila Paper 
Mill, Spain, says : 

The elasticity and extensibility of machine-made 
paper are in correlation with the way that paper is 
made and dried.. If a sheet of paper is subjected to 
great tension from the time it leaves the wet-press 
until it goes through the driers it will acquire very lit- 
tle extensibility lengthwise, and will break very easily, 
while it will be very extensible crosswise. Entirely 
different properties will result from submitting the 
sheet to as little tension as possible during manufac- 
ture, for then its extensibility is lengthwise and not 
crosswise. . The width of a sheet can be modified as 
much as thirty to forty millimetres, according to the 
thickness and texture of the paper, on a machine 
making trimmed paper one and one-half metres wide, 
without altering its shape or touching any apparatus 
whatever; while lengthwise the proportion is larger 
still—as much as thirty-five to forty millimetres can be 
added to the length without risk of breaking. The 
great difference existing in the respective condition of 
two bands of paper, of which one has been stretched 
to its fullest extent, while the other has undergone as 
little tension as possible, will be readily realized upon 
examination. 

The first, having lost all elasticity, will break easily, 
while the other will stand a strain of from thirty-five 
to forty millimetres to the metre without breaking. 

Crosswise, identical results are obtained, but in- 
versely ; paper which has been much stretched during 
its manufacture will be very much more extensible 
than that made with less tension. 








The drying apparatus also has its share in this; 
naked driers, i. ¢., driers without felts, cause paper to 
be more extensible, crosswise especially, and less brittle 
both ways. 


AMUSELETS. 


“ JAMES, I am cleaning house, so be a good fellow 
and beat the carpet as usual.” 
“No, I think I’ll shake it this year.” 


AT THE THEATRE.—“ Henry, what makes the mem- 
bers of the orchestra go under the stage so often?” 
Henry—“ To get another horn, I suppose.” — Plunder. 


“Is THAT cement any good?” asked a prospective 
purchaser of a peddler. 

“ Any good?” was the reply. “ Why, you could mend 
the break of day with that cement.”— Harper's Bazar, 


THE country has never valued highly the services of 
General Humidity, but it would be more than glad to 
see him retired on half pay.—New York Tribune. 


THE spendthrift young man is not unlike a buzz- 
saw; he scatters a good deal of dust while running 
around and has nothin, but his board to show for it.— 
Terre Haute Express, 


FARMER—“ You kin feed them cows some corn in 
the ear to-night.” New Hand—‘TI tried that yester- 
day, sir, but they ’peared to like it better in the mouth.” 
—American Grocer, 


HERE are two sentences, each of which contains all 
the letters in the alphabet: “John quickly extempo- 
rized five tow bags,” and “ the quick brown fox jumps 
over the lazy dog.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Youne Smitu—“ You didn’t stay very long at the 
Poplars last evening, where you went to see the Pipps 
girl.” 

Young Brown—“ No, I didn’t. Old Pipps broke in 
on us and gave me a hint to go.” 

“ What did he say?” 

“ He opened the outside door, and asked me what I 
thought of rapid transit.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T gave him an immediate illustration of it.”— 
Texas Siftings. 

First SENATOR—“ I have a scheme to which I wish 
to give the widest publicity. What do you suggest as 
the best method?” 

Second Senator—“ Discuss it in secret session, of 
course.” — Racket. 

a 

THE Emperor Antoninus (M. Aurelius) commended 
a simple prayer of the ancient Greeks: “ Rain down, 
O Zeus, on the plains and ploughed fields of the 
Athenians!” 
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1790-1890. 
The 100th Anniversary of Franklin’s Death. 


COMMEMORATION BY THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
Society. 


On April 17, at Association Hall, Philadelphia, the 
American Philosophical Sociely held a commemora- 
tive meeting in honor of Franklin’s memory. A large 
number of distinguished persons were present, who 
listened with attention to addresses on his literary la- 
bors, his scientific work, his association with the So- 
ciety, and his diplomatic services. 

Talcott Williams, A. M., editor of The Press, pre- 
sided, and happily introduced the speakers of the 
evening. He said: “ Mindful of Franklin’s country, 
his State, his city, and this Society which he founded, 
we meet in recognition that a century has elapsed since 
the death of the first American of any century. * * * 
To-night, as a century ago, the death of Franklin can 
only remind us that he left no task unaccomplished, 
no aim unfulfilled. In the supreme prosperity of his 
life nothing was more fortunate than his learning. For 
other men it lays the corner-stone of that fabric of ap- 
preciation and honor which posterity erects ; for Frank- 
lin the hand of death laid the capstone of the fabric 
which honorable deeds had raised in his honor.” 

John Bach McMaster, A. M., Professor of American 
history in the University of Pennsylvania, gave a brief 
biographical sketch of Franklin, and was followed by 
Frederick Fraley, LL. D., the venerable President of 
the Society. 

“Tt is difficult,” he said, “for me to realize that I 
stand here to-night as the representative of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, briefly to present to you Dr. 
Franklin as the founder of that Society, as the spirit 
which influenced its life, as the one who crowned its 
career with the scientific honors of the day in which 
he lived, and which has endeavored to perpetuate his 
memory by an adherence to the principles which he 
incorporated in its origin, and which have been faith- 
fully, I think, preserved by his successors.” The origin 
of the Society was traced to the Junta, which Franklin 
established when about twenty-two or twenty-three 
years of age, for the promotion of useful knowledge, 
and thence, through the jealousy and disagreements 
which brought about the formation of a rival society, 
the failure of either to flourish, and the final settle- 
ment of the difficulties and the union of the two in 
the American Philosophical Society. “The minutes 
of that early suciety,’’ he continued, “are still in ex- 
istence in the beautiful handwriting of the philosopher, 
and the pages are turned over year by year by visitors 
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to the hall of the Society ; and, tracing the lines which 
he there wrote, they realize to a certain extent the cha- 
racter of the man—the carefulness with which he did 
everything, whether he turned 1s attention to the 
curing of smoking chimneys, or to the invention of an 
improved fireplace, or to drawing the lightning from 
the heavens and demonstrating its identity with elec- 
tricity, or proposing new theories of light and heat, or 
in encouraging the manufacture of large sheets of pa- 
per, or in his correspondence with the distinguished 
members of the Society—in all these things his con- 
nection with the American Philosophical Society illus- 
trates the character of the man and the institutions 
which he founded in Philadelphia.” 

“HIS LITERARY LABORS,” 
an address by Prof. G. Bruwn Goode, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
was a careful and learned analysis of Franklin’s lite- 
rary labors. He said that the spirit of the hour was 
Franklin’s inspiration. He wrote habitually with a 
single eye to immediate results, yet he never wrote a 
dull line. Whatever he penned seemed to have been 
conceived upon a scale which included the whole hu- 
man race—the one evidence of true human greatness 
which never deceives. Prof. Goode entered minutely 
into the details of many of Franklin’s literary efforts, 
saying that, although these comprised ten volumes, he 
never wrote a book. 

“HIS SCIENTIFIC WORK,” 
by J. W. Holland, M. D., Professor of Medical Chem- 
istry and Toxicology in Jefferson Medical College, was 
the next address. Dr. Holland said that Franklin’s 
scientific labors were not confined to any special branch 
or to any specific time. His principal works form a 
few broad works. The science of maintaining health 
isa modern study. The sound judgment of Franklin 
led him to consider it a weighty matter, whether it in- 
volved smoky chimneys or the water supply of a great 
city. His researches related to the person, house and 
State. It was his constant habit to try to see all things 
just as they were, and when hespoke of them to give a 
truthful report. 

The speaker gave some details of the inventions of 
Franklin in hygienic matters, such as heating, ventila- 
tion and the like. ‘ He had the satisfaction,” said the 
speaker, “of knowing that by his plans for perfecting 
chimneys, for getting the most heat from fuel, and for 
securing wholesome currents of air in close apartments, 
he dispelled much ignorance and enhanced the sum of 
human happiness. 

“Tt is not generally known that he took measures to 
improve the water supply of this city. In his last will 
he provided that at the end of a hundred years, if not 
done before, the corporation should employ a system 
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of pipes to bring the water of Wissahickon Creek to 
Philadelphia.” 

Dr. Holland referred to Franklin being the first to 
advise the systematic use of the trade winds and cur- 
rents, to advise the division of a ship into separate 
compartments, and spoke at considerable length upon 
Franklin’s investigation into electricity. 


“HIS DIPLOMATIC SERVICES” 


were graphically sketched by Henry M. Baird, D. D., 
LL. D., Professor of the Greek Language and Litera- 
ture in the University of the City of New York. 
Franklin’s diplomatic services, the speaker said, natu- 
rally referred to two periods. In the one his efforts 
were directed toward England, and his aim was to ob- 
tain for his countrymen the acknowledgment of rights 
inalienably theirs; in the second the energies of his 
mind were turned in the direction of France. Both 
elicited the concentrated exercise of his prodigious in- 
tellectual powers. Viewing them as a whole, the lat- 
ter part stands out as the consummation of a life of 
singular activity. Dr. Baird gave attention entirely to 
some of the details of Franklin’s life in England and 
France. 

Speaking of the diplomat’s efforts in the latter coun- 
try, he said that it was owing to France’s interference 
that the Revolutionary struggle was concluded when it 
was, and it was owing to Franklin’s efforts that that 
interference was secured, for there was no other Ameri- 
can who could have brought it about. He was the only 
American that could claim a world-wide fame, for 
Washington was yet but little known. The paper 
closed with a reference to the spirit of humanity that 
pervaded all of Dr. Franklin’s diplomatic labors. 

* 


THE FRANKLIN COMMEMORATION. 








An Old Bookseller Calls Attention to Some Omitted Points. 


The following friendly criticism appeared in the 
Phiadelphia Times of April 20, and will be read with 
interest: 

I attended, last evening, at Association Hall, the 
commemorative exercises of the one.hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Benjamin Franklin, by the 
American Philosophical Society. I was quite disap- 
pointed, not so much in the performance as in the 
omissions. The literary performances, for the most 
part, were all that could be expected or desired; but 
the omissions were both glaring and unaccountable. 
The remarks of the chairman, in introduding the 
speakers, were singularly felicitous. He made many 
appropriate and beautiful comparisons and contrasts ; 
but not one of the speakers alluded to the pride which 
Franklin always manifested in his profession as a prin- 
ter; and scarcely any comparisons were made of the 
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crude contrivances in Franklin’s day with the per- 
fected mechanism of the present. For instance, I felt 
downright indignant when a speaker, in alluding to 
the New England Courant, printed on a crude hand- 
press, failed to contrast it with our present mammoth 
dailies of from eight to thirty-two pages, printed on 
stereotyped cylinders, worked by steam-power, and 
throwing off 40,000 to 50,000 folded sheets per hour, 
each paper circulating a hundred thousand copies con- 
taining telegraphic news from all parts of the world 
and having a whole continent for its readers, 

Franklin once expressed a wish that he could have 
lived two or three centuries later, so as to witness the 
wondrous strides in the amelioration and enlighten- 
ment of mankind. When one of the speakers alluded 
to our electric lights to-day, how thoughtless not to 
have contrasted Franklin as a printer boy reading his 
few books by the dim light of a tallow candle with 
Franklin now sitting in the Boston Public Library, 
with its three hundred thousand volumes, and reading 
by means of the brilliant electric light! And, when 
speaking of the electric motor, why not contrast Frank- 
lin trudging slowly along Market Street iu 1782, foot- 
sore and weary, eating his rolls of bread, with Franklin 
now riding along the same street in a car swiftly pro- 
pelled by electricity ? 

When only twenty-one years old Franklin was not 
only highly respected by his intelligent associates but 
he had also won the confidence and esteem of the re- 
spective Governors of Pennsylvania, New York and 
New Jersey—all with whom he bad ever come in con- 
tact. How strange in all the speakers to have over- 
looked so important a merit ! 

One of the speakers, when alluding to Franklin’s 
trip to London to buy types, presses and other printing 
material, said substantially that Sir Willian Keith was 
a knave and that Franklin himself was almost as knav- 
ish in his career in London. Why, the members of 
the Roya} Society of London will fairly hiss their con- 
tempt when they read this in the promised commemo- 
rative volume. Of Sir William Keith Franklin him- 
self does not speak very unkindly, for he says, in his 
“ Autobiography,” that “it was a habit he had ac- 
quired. He wished to please everybody, and having 
but little else to give he gave expectations. He was 
otherwise an ingenious, sensible man, a clever writer, 
and a good governor for the people, though not for his 
constituents, the Proprietaries, whose instructions he 
sometimes disregarded. Several of our best laws were 
of his planning, and were passed during his adminis- 
tration.”’ 

As to Franklin, his career was very far from one of 
dissipation. During most of the time he worked as a 
printer at either Palmer’s or Watt’s, and he formed 
the acquaintance of many persons distinguished for 
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their literary attainments, among whom was Sones 
Pemberton, author of “A View of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Philosophy.” There is an incident connected with 
Watt’s printing house which happily illustrates Frank- 
lin’s pride in his profession as a printer. While 
Franklin was in London, in 1768, more than forty 
years subsequently, and long after he had become an 
eminent statesman and philosopher of world-wide re- 
nown, he paid a visit to Watt’s, and, going straight 
to a printing press cordially greeted the men who 
were working at it, and told them that he had worked 
as a journeyman printer at the same press forty years 
before. He sent out for refreshments and regaled the 
workmen handsomely, eating and drinking with them 
asacompanion. This old press is now at the Patent 
Office at Washington. Instead of smirching Franklin’s 
character, why not have mentioned this circumstance? 
It surely would have been both more creditable and 
characteristic. 

The first speaker, in giving a brief biography of 
Franklin, never alluded to the influence of his early 
surroundings in moulding his character. We are all, 
to a great extent, the creatures of circumstances; and 
the early surroundings of Franklin, in his New Eng- 
land home, were singularly felicitous in shaping his 
future destiny. The biographer should have made 
this his starting point, and then have ended by show- 
ing how superior Franklin had risen to all these favora- 
ble circumstances. First a poor printer boy, then a 
shopkeeper, then a journalist, and subsequently an 
eminent statesman and philosopher, his whole life is a 
delightful vista of a public career of usefulness and 
honor that has scarcely a precedent in the annals of 
mankind 

These are but a few of many omissions of this cha- 
racter, H. H. Hottoway.,. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 18, 1889. 

a 
NEWSPAPERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 


The “ American Newspaper Directory for 1890,” is- 
sued April 1, (Geo. P. Rowell & Co., publishers, New 
York,) estimates the total number of papers now pub- 
lished in the United States and Canada at 17,760. Of 
these 813 are Canadian publications. This is a net in- 
crease, since last year, of 629 in the United States and 
24 in the Dominion of Canada. 

Dividing the papers into classes according to their 
frequency of issue the following result is obtained: 


Weekly, ....... caiielare uae Alene . 18,164 
RS on ee eee voce 
iT" Ae pains cae: si6e sn 
Semi- Monthly, ERE See ; 280 
Semi-Weekly, ae epae 217 
Quarterly, piel hcbers 126 








I ccs cass ceivmcneseasas pete 82 
EOP Pe a ee 38 
oO ee eer 36 


_ Ee a . 17,760 
The increase within the year ion pomene distributed 
among all the classes excepting two; semi-weekly and 
tri-weekly publications have both decreased in number. 
The following table shows the number of papers 
published in the United States and Canada: 


ree 1,778 | North Carolina, .... . 192 
BN so 0 save chew 050.0% | Arkansas, ....... . 185 
Pennsylvania, ............ 1,281 Commeotiont,..........500. 182 
is instances ear 1,043 | Maryland,.............-... 178 
Dominion of Canada, . ; 812 | Alabama, .................. 1% 
ere > | sae : ai. ae 
sit dnvente-maeescxe . 799) Mississippi,...... ae 
Missouri, ..... Sere | er 
Massachusetts, ...... = | Washington,............ . 146 
CTR Ae 651 | West Virginia, .... ... =148 
MIGuINOh,............ pr | Oregon,....... ethers 133 
Nebraska,.................. 565] New Hampehire,.. i0oee™ 
Eee, ee eT 121 
Wisconsin,................ 529} South Carolina,........... 120 
Texas,... eT. North Dakota,............ 119 
Minnesota, . ; .. 427) Vermont,...... at 83 
OW SOUUOT, -. «0 6 05505.. . 818) District of Columbia, ; 68 
Colorado, Te | Rhode Island,........ . 64 
| Se . 257| Montana,....... ied 58 
EE 257 | Delaware,......... are 38 
South Dakota, aye 250 | Nevada, . ce ee 
Tennessee,... . 236 | — 
The Territories. : 230 | Total, .. seetoew Gagnee 
Virginia,..... 220 | 


The only States which do not show an increase over 
last year in the number of papers issued within their 
respective limits are Georgia, Tennessee, Maryland, 
Maine, North Carolina, Michigan, Nevada and Texas. 

New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania and Ohio each 
publish more papers than are issued in all of British 
? orth America. 

The number of periodicals rated as issuing regularly 
more than one hundred thousand copies is larger by 
eighteen than in the last issue of the Directory. 

Of all publications the weekly is the most popular ; 
the monthly stands next in public favor, and the daily 
comes third. Nearly seventy-five per cent. of all the 
periodicals issued appear weekly; twelve per cent. 
appear monthly; over nine per cent. appear daily, 
and all the semi-weekly, tri-weekly, bi-weekly, semi- 
monthly, bi-monthly and quarterly publications com- 
bined amount to a total of less than five per cent. of 
the whole. 

THE Almanach de Gothais over a century and a quar- 
ter old. ” When it was first issued there were only three 
republics, Switzerland, San Marino and Andorra, while 
to-day there are twenty-six republics. 

oo 

A LIBERAL supply of labor-saving furniture will be 

a paying investment in any job office. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine for May. Philadelphia. J.B 
ippincott Co. 

The May number of Lippincott’s contains a novelette by 
Bret Harte, entitled “A Sappho of Green Springs,”’ which is 
one of the brightest and cleverest products of his brilliant 
pen. Lafcadio Hearn contributes a powerful and romantic 
study entitled ‘“‘Karma.”’ Mrs. Bloomfield Moore gives a num- 
ber of valuable and interesting reminiscences in an article 
upon ‘Robert Browning.” An article of timely interest is 
‘Subsidies and Shipping,’’ by Henry W. Raymond. ‘The 
Icicle,” a charming little comedy in rhyme, is contributed by 
Edgar Fawcett. “A Thing Eskyed”’ is the title of a bright 
story written by Francis M. Livingston. In ‘Characters of 
Scott,” Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard throws new light pon many 
of the favorite characters in Sir Walter's fiction. “A Celtic 
Myth” is by C. 8S. Boswell. One of the most interesting lite- 
rary relics that has appeared for many along day is ** Leaves 
from the Journal of Frederick 8. Cozzens,” edited by Arthur 
D. F. Randolph, and contains reminiscences of Irving, Thacke- 
ray, Bryant, and other famous contemporaries. A number of 
amusing blunders are catalogued in ‘ Putting One’s Foot in 
It,” by William Shepherd. Julian Hawthorne gives some ex- 
cellent and practical hints regarding physical exercise, under 
the head of ‘*Some Physiological Revelations.’”’ Georgé Mor- 
ley writes of ‘‘Shakespeare’s Birthday,” and of the celebrated 
festivals held on that day. Prof. W. H. Johnson answers D. 
R. MeNally’s article, published in a previous number -"* Does 
College Training Pay?’’ The *“ Book-Talk”’ department con- 
tains some excellent critical estimates of recent books by 
Charles Morris, Maurice F. Egan and Melville Philips. The 
poetry is contributed by Charles Henry Ltiders, Harrison 8. 
Morris, Edgar Fawcett, Arthur D. F. Randolph and Frank 
Dempster Sherman. 





TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


WW. C. BLELOCH, 


517 AND 519 Minor STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 








THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10 





THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of a sheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 








2d-hand Presses, te. 


HYDRAULIC PRESS— 
One Hoe Hydraulic Press; in good order; takes sheet 26x40. 


GORDON PRESSES— 
One 7x11 Old Style Gordon Press; in good order, 
One 10x15 Old Style Gordon Press; first-rate order. 
LIBERTY JOB PRESS— 
One (new) Improved Liberty Press, 9x13 in. inside chase, with 
fountain and all. attachments ; $200. 
RUGGLES JOB PRESS— 


One Ruggles Job Press, 9x14 in. inside chase, with steam fix- 
tures; in thorough good order; $100. 


HOE DRUM CYLINDER PRESS— 
One 2-roller Hoe Drum Cylinder Press, bed 31x50. 
DRUM-CYLINDER PRESS— 


One 2-roller Henry Drum-Cylinder Press, bed 33x50; in ex- 
cellent order; cheap. 


ADAMS BOOK PRESS— 
One 2-roller Adams, 26x40; in good order. 


LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS— 
One French Litho. Hand Press, stone 26x37; nearly new; $50 


RIEHL CUTTING MACHINES— 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, side handwheel ; in good order; $75. 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, hand or steam ; $125, 
GAGE PAPER CUTTER— 
One 30-inch Gage Cutter: $45. 
PLOW PAPER CUTTER— 
One 28-inch Plow-knife Cutter (Hardy's); $15. 
STANDING OR DRY PRESS— 
One Rieh) Standing Press, 30x47 inches inside bars; with 
ratchet wheel; good as new. 
SEMPLE BOOK TRIMMER— 


One Semple Book Trimmer (lever), for hand-power; has 
extra head for small work; good order; $75. 


FOR SALE BY 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


515 Minor St. PHILADELPHIA 





FENrens PATENT CAST STEEL QUOINS. 
No.1, - - per dozen. $2.50. ey, - SO cents. 
No.2, - - - 3.00. Key, - 530 cents. 

For Sale by C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor 8t., Phila. 





RASS AND ZINC OILERS, 
All sizes, at lowest prices. 
W.C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor 8t., Philadelphia, 
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ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT! 


se 
American Fincyclopedia of Printing 


EDITED BY 


J. LUTHER RINGWALT. 


COMPRISING (WITH PLATES) 550 IMPERIAL OCTAVO PAGES, GIVING MORE THAN 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED DEFINITIONS, DESCRIPTIONS, AND ARTICLES 
RELATING TO THE HISTORY, IMPLEMENTS, PROCESSES, PRO- 

DUCTS AND AUXILIARY ARTS OF PRINTING, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, LITHOGRAPHS, WOOD EN- 
GRAVINGS, IMITATIONS OF WATER-MARKS, EMBOSSED AND RULED PAGES, Etc. 


Reduced Price, - 46.00. 


HE first and only editior of the 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAZDIA OF PRINTING 


was Printed from Type, and not electroty ped or stereotyped. Of the large number of copies then 
printed, LESS THAN A HUNDRED now remain, and parties desiring to secure a copy of this in- 


valuable technical, historical and biographical Printers’ Encyclopedia should send in their orders at 
once. 


Until recently the price was Ten Dollars per copy, but this has been reduced to Six Dollars. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Address W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


) 
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Pa, PRINTERS’ & BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINISTS — ox 


+e \ 


H. P. FEISTER, 


FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS 


123 and 125 North Fifth Street, 





Manufacturer of the best modern im- 
yroved machinery for Printers, Book- 
b inders, Lithographers, Stationers, etc. 

The celebrated CORONET PAPER-CuT- 
TING machinery a specialty. 


Printers’, Bookbinders’ and kindred ma- 
chinery. 





CENTRAL MACHINE WORES 


<a J. B. 
L.A. MAYALL, 


731 Shoemaker Street, 


Second door from 8th, bet. Market & Chestnut. 


PRINTERS’, BOOK BINDERS’, PAPER 
PHILADELPHIA. BOX MANUFACTURERS’ AND 
LITHOG RAPHERS’ MACHI- 
NERY REPAIRED AT 
SHORT NOTICE. 





Pulleys, Shafting and Hangers always 
on hand, 
; ; SPECLALTIES : 
UNEQUALED FACILITLES for repairing | Dies, Die Presses, Moulds & Light Tools. 








MOROGE, 


317 Union Street, Philadelphia. 





GENERAL REPAIRING ON ALL KINDS 
OF SMALL PRESSES, PAPER- 
CUTTERS, BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY, PUMPS, 
STEAM ENGINES 


Manufacturer Philadelphia Paper Cutting Machine, | PUNCHES, DIES an» MODEL WORK 








Fuarantee Hes Wis id 


624 & 626 FILBERT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
— > — 
PRINTERS’, - 
LITHOGRAPHERS’, 
AND BOOKBINDERS’ 


MACHINISTS. 
>K 


We solicit a share of your custom, feeling confidence 
in our ability to give you entire satisfaction. 

istimates given for all kinds of Machine Work, 
Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, etc., ete.. 


TRY US! 





C.H. LYONS, 


607 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


IMPROVED PLATE PRINTING PRESSES, 


With “D” or Plain Rollers. 














and with it a wrap- 
per cabinet, which is 
an addition of great 
convenience, Better 
und more work can 
be done by it than by 
~ any other. 

No ROYALTY. 
Will be sent on trial. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

Sold only by the 
inventor. 

Address J. G. HAKDIE, Jr., Canton, N. Y. 


A Newly Invented = Supporting Mailing Machine, 





Outed Mrtbutin Ane 





I EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
and true, in yard lengths. 


Nonpareil to Great Primer, per eae 
Two-line, os a. oe oe 
Three -line and 4-line, - see. SCC 
Five-line and 6-line, 7 ie tion 
Seven-line and 8-line, = woe ee 
Nine-line and 10-line, 5 oa aregelas a ee 
Eleven-line and 12-line, - os wks « 
Side Sticks 6c. 


Wood Rule (Long Prime : to Double Gt. Pp rime r),. Ic. 
Ww. C. BLELOCH, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 





ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘iissis'G"trinting proses nnd | 


Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own | 
merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- | 


machinery. 


rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. They count as 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 








person to any press or machine, with three smull screws, and require no 


watching or attention. 


Late mpuorments in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 


Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale thagughous, the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by W.¢. BLELOCE 


and others. 


ce, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 


HoH. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 





Sn 
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SIXTH ano 
MINOR STS., 4 


PHILADELPHIA. | He 
Th 


LEDGER BRAND | 
AMERICAN RUSSIA. | 


THE BEST MADE 


This Trademark is plainly 
stamped on every skin, 









— ESTABLISHED 1729. — 


THE JAS. M. WILLGOX PAPER Co. 


(We. F. WiLtcox) 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 









Delaware Co. Pa. 





cum mus, 509 MINOR STREET, > o, pox 
PHILADELPHIA. 1328 





THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers 
and Jobbers of 


PAPER, 
ENVELOPES, 
CARDS AND 
CARDBOARD, 


505 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


S. C. HANCOCK, 
SIXTH AND MINOR STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ENGRAVER OF Book STAMPS AND 
MANUFACTURER OF 
BOOKBINDERS’ TOOLS OF EVERY 


DESCRIPTION. 





HUGH GANNON, 


EXPRESS WAGONS, TRUCKS AND 
DRAYS 10 HIRE, 


Stand, Minor St. 


THE HANDLING OF MACHINERY AND 
ROLL PAPER A SPECIALTY. 





THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
woon TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for 
Engravers’ Use. 











BaxterEngine. 


BAXTER STEAM ENGINES, ¢ S145 TING, 
GAS ENGINES, 


Vertical and Horizontal Engines and Boilers, é 


FRANK TOOMEY, | 
131 North Third St., Philadelphia. ¥ 


PULLEYS, 
HANGERS 
| BELTING, 


PUMPS, 
INJECTORS 


AND 
| GENERAL SUPPLIES. 


,2p-HAND ENGINES 
Send for Catalogue. 





THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING 6O., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


+ CARD$S+ AND +CARD + BOARDS # 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





SOUTHWICK, McCAY & C0, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 





HANSON BROTHERS, 
& > 
| ELECTROTYPERS | 


704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7 
column folio, 8coiumn folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarte 


Prices Lower, and Pape> of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishmont. 











Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully yiven by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


spy 
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CC. SCHRAUBSTADTER, 
President. Treasurer. 


CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


TYPE, PRESSES, INK AND MATERIAL, 


And Inventors of the 


RENOWNED COPPER-ALLOY. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


° 
*') W. BARTH, Prest. 





W. P. HUNT, Treas. 


° THE 


CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY 


AND 


Printing Machine Works, 
201 VINE STREET, 


Printing Material and Machinery of all kinds, 


Established 1796. 


MACKELLAR, 
SMITHS & JORDAN 
COMPANY, 


606-614 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





LEADING 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS. 








OX 4, 


— 
“+ AMERICAN +. 


ae 





Qynrzo Stanzs Tree Founoar, 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 





Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE S§T., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





FARMER, LITTLE & 60., 
63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, 


AND 


64 & 66 GOLD STREET, 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 


NEW YORK. 


ALEX. M’LEESTER, 
Proprietor. 


E. H. MUNDAY, 
Bas, Manager. 


THE 
Co tins & M’Leester 
Type Founopry, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA. 








“ TYPE FOUNDERS. * 





# DICKINSON # — 


ByPe BOUNDERY 
150 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








LEWIS PELOUZE & CO,'S 
Type Foundry 


AND 


PRINTERS FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 
N. W. Cor. Third & Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





PHELPS, DALTON & CO. p | 


Boston TYPE 
/ OUNDRY, 


104 MILK STREET, 
f BOSTON. 








- ———— — 7 ——7~~ 
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Mew « Bape « BASTENER, 





Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 





Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


« BRONZE + POWDERS # 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES 


$2.50 Per Pound. 
2 00 oe oe 








No. 6,000 Rich Gold, 
i) 5 000 “ “ 


“ 4,000 “ “ p 1.76 * “ 
“ 3,000 «4 “ o 1.50 “ “ 
“ 2,000 “ “ ios 1.25 “ “ 


“ 1,000 oo itd “ 1.00 “ i) 


No. 6,000 represents the finest Bronze in this market, and s 
equal to, in all respects, [ff not better, than any marked No. 
10,000 or higher. 

Deep Gold, Fire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, Dark Green, 
and Silver Bronzes at same rates. 

Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 

Aluminum Silver (an excellent substitute for Pure Silver), 
$1.50 per ounce. 

The finest Bronzes are for use on enameled or glazed sur- 
faces; the coarser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 
surfaces. 


EE Pe 


IMPROVED MACHINE FOR STITCHING BOOKS. 


well as pamphlets and books of all 
kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 
thickness. or about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, having suitable gauges, 

and will make a stitch of any desired length 
up to three-quarters of an inch, and single ma- 
chines are working, which, on ‘ordinary work, 
turn out as many as 10,000 books a day. 

oks sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as isthe case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, andis fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


Steam-Power Machine, - - $70. 


Complete, including Belting, Variable 
Speed Stand and Pulleys. 


Foot-Power Machine, - - 860. 
With Stand and Table. 


HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 
stitching blank books of every kind, as 








—————— —a <> oS a 


READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 


QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 


The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase. 


Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
ink, ete., and one 6-tnch 
roller frame accompanies 
it. 










PRICES: 


= 8x33 in., iron frame, ™- 
ale 16x33 

8x33 ** without frame, 3D 
16x33 ** 30 


Poonam Fo 





A SAFE AND CONVENIENT. 


LAMPHOLDER. 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Price, Without Lamp, 75 Cents. 
By Mail, $1.00. 


ALL THE ABOVE ARE FOR SALE BY 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


15 MINOR ST., 


C1 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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GODFREY & CO.., 
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O. 2.—“ ExTRA RE-MELTING.” A valuable 
composition to printers who prefer casting their 
own rollers, as it melts and re-melts = toany- 

thing manufactured, and requires no mixing with 
any other substance. 


O. 3.—“ Fast Press” is, as its name indi- 
cates, gotten up expressly for the larger and 
faster class of presses, and for this purpose has 

no superior. Printers who cast their own rollers can 
reduce this composition by mixing it with molasses. 








HE InprA-RusBer ROLLER Compounn is 
suitable for all classes of Book, Job and News- 
paper work, and has given general satisfaction 

since its introduction to the trade in 1865. It is an all- 
the-year-round composition. While possessing great 
strength and toughness, it has the elasticity and suc- 
tion required for all classes of work. It is 


325 = > 

WALNUT STREET, = 

PHILADELPHIA. aD 
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THE CHEAPEST AND BEST FOR PRINTERS: 


—}- Guaranteed to Melt Readily and Pour Thin, -{— 


ROLLERS 























al 











No. | 
India-Rubber Roller Compound, 30 Cts. per Ib. 


No. 2 
Extra Re-melting Composition, 85 Cts. per Ib. 


No. 3 
Past Press” Composition, 85 Cts. per Ib. 
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— * W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO. « 


LIMITED. 
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All Kinds of 
Letterpress and 
Lithographic 
Inks and Varnishes 


On Hand 
and 


Made to Special Order. 
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IMPROVED 


COPPER-t RIVETED, BRASS” LINED 








Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys 





-S) THE MOST DURABLE AND CHEAPEST, << 





The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes, The rivets are- then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 


then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 


Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut in the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 


side or end lining. 


The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 


of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED (LINING. 


Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 








6 x10 inchesinside,. . . $2 00| 9x14 inchesinside,. . . $2 75 | 14 x 20 inches inside, . 
8} x13 " . . . 2 50;10x16 * s-a Ss 3 00 15 x 22 
12x18 . 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
64x22} inchesinside, . . . . . . . « « $8 00 | 10x22} inches inside. 


BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 


Single Column, 3} x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 50] Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, 


—<—<’ THE REGULAR SIZES ALWAYS ON HAND, S—>— 








$2 50 


$4 00 
4 50 


$4 00 


$2 00 


Special Sizes Made ‘To Order At Short Notice. 


— —uagjs <0 @ +O+ <a 0 wm om 


BRASS STANDING-GALLEYS AND BRASS-GALLEY GABINET TOPS 


NEATLY AND CHEAPLY MADE. 


——aie «eo wm +O> a 0 p> om —— 


MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


WwW. C. BiIAnLOcCH, 
515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Successor to R. 8S. MENAMIN. 
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BHEST WROUGHT-IRON CHASES. 
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NEWS CHASE, 


News Chase. 


Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 
..17 x2W% 1 x 18% 
Vee 18 x 2% 
cea acie wae eteat 24 x 28% 2 x 26% 
Lieinthareuna.s seers 2% x 338% 2534 x 315g 
<a x 39 244 x 364 
saan 2 x 41% 2634 x 35g 
Menianderiscinwe 30 x 44 2734 x 414 
ree or X 4634 204 x 4416 
bLY4 x 4646 
ETRY 35 x 5034 Bele X 4814 


Bhby x he! 
3814 x 5714 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 


Size each, inside. 


Size of pair, over all. 
a 20% 
sek Ranta 20 x 24% 
coepoesoee 24 x 287% 


eee we | 
4h, : ..27 x39 
irae ° a) x 41% 
Hla... ....00O x44 
..32 xX 4634 


be . 22. BOK X 48% 
sicccecssess Mi = 80M 
joke 38 x 544 

. 41 x 5934 


Price, each, 
$5 50 

6 00 

6 75 


8 00 
8 50 
9 00 
9 50 
10 00 
10 50 
11 50 
12 50 


1h x 8th 
18 x 1O}4 
me X «W24h 
234 X ly, 
244 x 1794 
264 X 19%, 
27% X 2 
2034 x 2 
314 x: 
B2% x! 
Bd5LQ x 2 
3814 x? 











BOOK OR SHLFTING-BAR CHABE. 


17 x20% 15 x 18% 
20 x%AeK% 18 x 22% 
...24 X 28% 22 x 2K, 
...26 x38% 2334 x 315g 
2% x39 24334 x 36%, 


30 x 44 
BR x 4634 
3314 x 48% 


m 734 x 4134 
m4 x 4410 
3114 x 4614 


35 x 0% 3216 x 4814 
3514 x hat i 
41 x 50% 3814 x 5744 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 


Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 


Price, each, 


14% IN. 


—_— Sh 
P 7) > 
WN: BNL Ww: 





IRON 


LIN. 


14 IN. 


Price pait 


1 IN. IRON 


User. 


—_—S.- — 
PRAAM MS wis: 


14 IN. 


Beveled [ron Side and Foot Sticks, 5c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4 ¢. per inch, 
otherwise ordered, 14% inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. —lIn ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars. —When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


Size of pair, over all. 


PALR OF TWIN CHASES, 








PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, 


Pair of Twin Chases. 


It x 20% 15 x 8th 

“wx % 18 x 1044 

ee X 28% 22 x 12ts 
— 2% x 33% 2394 x 15 

or x 39 2434 x 17h, 

shee 29 x 41% 264 x iy 
“30 x 44 2784 x 20), 

lige x 4634 2084 x 211g 

BBM x 4854 314 3 ty 
BS x 50% ix x2 

ee 33 x 5434 ante x 2544 

....-41 x 5034 3844 x 2734 


—=e i A 


) dai 
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SKELETON CHASE. 


Skeleton Chase. 


Size each, over all, 


17 x 20% 1 x 18% 
DW x 2y 18 x 22% 
7A x WH 22 x 26% 
26 x 387% 29% x 3156 
27 x 39 2454 x 36% 
29 x4l%y ps “14, x am 
oO x 44 . 41¥, 

wx 4554 uid 
3314 x 4834 th : 4646 
35 x 5044 i x 4814 
38 x 54% 3544 x 5214 
AL x 59% 3844 x 5714 


Size each, inside. 


WITH BARS. 


Size each, inside. 





Price, pair. 
$8 00 

9 25 

10 50 

UL 7% 

12 50 

18 25 


Price, each, 


$4 50 
5 00 
5 75 


8 50 


10 00 
11 00 


Sticks are made, unless 
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10 PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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DEALERS AND 00 
IMPORTERS 


* —s ye pI Philadelpuit, * vay ol 


MANUFACTURERS FOR 
OF ‘ ublishers, Lithographers, 
PARCHMENT Book and Job Printers, 











Water and Grease-Proof Map Publishers, 
PAPER <= +-—e .— 4 Hardware Dealers, 5 
090+ 


Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers, 








AMERICAN SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION enecent, Sensation, 
MATRIX PAPER iain iii Jewelers, Silversmiths, 
~aHor ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE Dry Goods and Notion Dealers, 
PAPER Dealers in Fancy Goods, 
MAILING TUBES “ 0° Ook *% And all others 





OTTO * GAS * ENGINE * WORKS, 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


1651 MONROE STREET, 33p & WALNUT STS. 
CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA 


Over 35,000 


OTTO GAS ENGINES 


Are Now Sold 


Where, from want of space, our horizontal engines cannot be placed, we recommend our 


New Wertical Otto Gas Engines. 


Our smallest size is intended for Printing Offices, and develops “ one actual horse-power 


on pulley;” runs an ordinary cylinder press and several job presses at one time, and is offered at 


$290, at Shops, Philadelphia. 





SEND FOR PARTICULARS AS TO OTHER SIZES FROM | TO 50 HORSE-POWER. 












THE BEST ON 
+|NEWS INK «& 


AT LOW PRICES. 
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News Ink in 500 lb. Bbls., —. at 8 Cts. per lb. 
* 250 “ , , “ag * . 
100 lb. Kegs, . ‘ at 10“ 
x0 “« , : at 13“ 
= «| “ai “ 
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BOOK AND JOB INKS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK, GUARANTEED 
QUALITIES, AT LOWEST PRICES. 





<= COPYING PRINTING INKS = 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Chas. McIlvaine & Co.’s Patented Copying Inks: 
DARK RED, PURPLE, Red Shade, ‘BROWN, BLUE, 
LIGHT RED, PURPLE,BlueShade, GREEN, BLACK, 











AT $3.00 PER POUND. 


COPYING RULING INK, $2.50 PER GALLON. 
Manufactured and for sale by W. 4 BLELOCH, §15 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


e a 15, 1890. 
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